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We commence this week, a series of Essays 
upon some of our important Testimonies, from 
the pen of a member, whose writings are no doubt 
familiar to most of our readers. The form which 
he adopts to convey instruction, is well adapted 
to start and clear up the difficulties of his sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, a method of explanation 
that enables him to get at the pith of his dis- 
course in an easy captivating way, without much 
cireumlocution or preamble. In commending 
their attentive perusal, we trust that the interest 
they may awaken will draw him into a full occu- 
pation of this field of Christian labor, which pos- 
sesses, in our opinion, a peculiar charm for that 
class, whose welfare we studiously desire to ad- 
vance—the rising generation of inquirers after 
Truth, both in our Society and elsewhere. 

FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. NO. I. 

Clericus. How does it happen, neighbor, that 
the Society of Friends, so much praised for its 
tolerant principles, should exclude ministers of 
the Gospel of other societies from the pale of its 
charity / It was stated, some years since, in a 
religious newspaper, published in Baltimore, that 
we can seldom attend your meetings without 
hearing a “ tirade” against what you are pleased 
to call a hireling ministry. 

Amicus. We have no testimony to bear 
against individuals as hireling ministers, but 
against the system of a hireling ministry, which 
we think has been the source of incalculable evil 
in the Christian church, and is now one of the 
greatest obstacles to the progress of vital religion. 

C. Tam as much opposed as any one to the 
union of church and state, and to the tithe 
system of Great Britain and some other countries; 
but I can see no objection to a minister's receiy- 
ing the voluntary contributions of his flock, by 
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which means he may be exempted from the care 
of secular concerns, and permitted to give’ him- 
self wholly to his vocation. In many instances, 
the duty of a minister in visiting the sick and 
the afflicted, and in preparing his sermons, oc- 
cupy so large a proportion of his time, that he 
has none left to attend to secular concerns, for 
the maintenance of his family. 

A. I know of no sufficient reason why the 
duty of visiting the sick and the afflicted’ should 
devolve upon ministers more than upon other 
members of the church, unless we go upon a 
principle, that a congregation may employ a 
deputy to perform all their religious duties for 
them, and thus leave them at liberty to pursue, 
without hindrance, the business and pleasures of 
the world. If pure, undefiled religion consists 
in “visiting the fatherless and the widows in 
their afflictions, and keeping oursclves unspotted 
from the world,” it is evidently the duty of every 
member, to participate in this service, which not 
only comforts the afflicted, but often brings a 
blessing on those who are engaged in this work 
of charity. 

It is not the least among the evils of a stipen- 
diary ministry, that the congregation who pay a 
clergyman feel themselves at liberty to cast upon 
him a large portion of those services in the 
church, which, if divided among them, would 
contribute to their spiritual growth. 

C. This I acknowledge, would be desirable, 
but, unhappily, a large portion of most congrega-- 
tions are not fitted for the proper performance of 
this duty. The sick and afflicted often desire to 
be prayed for, and there appears no one so proper 
for this duty as the pastor whom they have 
chosen for their spiritual guide. 

Al. To answer this objection, we must enter 
into an examination of the grounds of a true 
gospel ministry, and then it will become apparent 
that the duty of comforting the afflicted, and even 
praying for them, may as properly devolve upon 
other members who have submitted to the ope- 
rations of Divine grace. Let me ask, what is the 
true ground of the Christian ministry? By 
whom must a minister be called to the work ? 

C. “Noman taketh this honor unto himself, 
but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” 
(Heb. 5: 4.) 

A. How is this call communicated to him ? 
Is it by the instrumentality of man, or through 
the immediate influence of the Divine spirit ? 
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C. It is a generally received opinion that the 
extraordinary illumination enjoyed by the 
Apostles, and which we call immediate revelation, 
has ceased, but the ordinary operations of the 
spirit, by which the heart is contrited and the af- 
fections are purified, are still continued to the 
church, and by this means the promises and admo- 
nitions of Scripture are revived in the memory, and 
applied to the state of believers. In this way a 
man may receive a call to the ministry, or be made 
sensible that he is required to prepare himself 
for the sacred office by a course of theological 
studies. 
..A. But the declarations of Scripture are of 
no “private interpretation ;” they are not ad- 
dressed to particular individuals now living, but 
having been addressed to individuals or churches 
formerly, they are only applicable now to, those 
who are in the same state of mind. There is 
nothing in the Scriptures that can certify to A, 
B, or C, that he is called to the ministry, and 
yet I believe it is customary, in all societies, for 
ministers to profess that they have a Divine call. 

In the ordination of a deacon, the canons of 
the Episcopal church require that “he has been 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
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did not profit the hearers unless they were drawn 
or influenced by the Divine Spirit. “No man 
can come to me,” he said, “except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him.” I do not see 
that the possession of the Scripture lessens the 
importance of immediate Divine revelation, for 
without this they cannot give us the knowledge 
of “the things of God, because they must be 
spiritually discerned.” 

Now, if a man must be “ inwardly moved by 
the Holy Spirit,’”? to take upon him the office of 
a minister of the Gospel, the next thing is, how 
shall he become qualified ? 

C. He must store his mind with the requisite 
knowledge, and develop his intellectual powers 
by study and mental exercise. He cannot ex- 
pect to be successful in preaching to an intelligent 
audience unless he receive a suitable training in 
theology and rhetoric. 

A. I donot remember any directions in the 
Scriptures for such a training as this; Christ 
told his disciples to wait at Jerusalem till they 
were endued with power from on high. He did 
not send them to a theological school, to be 
taught of men, nor did he choose his disciples 
from those who had been highly educated, but 


him thisoffice and ministration.” Now it appears | from among unlearned fishermen. 
to me that this is an acknowledgment of im- 
mediate revelation, and although it may in many 
cases be a mere empty form, it shows that the 
Fathers. of the Episcopal church considered this 


an orthodox doctrine. 

C. Yes, itis evident that the standard authors 
of the church do teach that the Divine Spirit 
acts immediately upon the human mind, so as to 
influence the feelings and actions of those who 
are submissive to it. Thus in one of the Homi- 
lies it is said, “ In the power of the Holy Ghost 
resteth all ability to know God and to please him. 
It is he that purifieth the mind by his secret 
workings. He enlighteneth the heart to conceive 
worthy thoughts uf Almighty God.” And 


C. The apostle Paul had a theological edu- 
cation among the Pharisees. 

A. Truly he had; and it stood so much in 
his way that a miracle was required for his con- 
version. But after it pleased God to “ reveal 
his Son in him that he might preach him among 
the Gentiles,” he depended no longer upon human 
science, for he says to the Corinthians, “I was 
with you in weakness and in fear and in much 
trembling, and my speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the spirit and of power, 
that your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of man, but in the power of God.” (1 Cor. 2: 
3) I-should judge from this, that he did not 


Faber in his work on the Holy Spirit says, “the | study the arts of a modern pulpit orator. 


regenerate are the temple of the blessed Spirit, 


C. But the faculties of the mind were given 


built upon the foundation of the apostles and | us to be improved, and I can see no reason why 


prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner 
stone.” God himself condescends to dwell within 
these, and like the Shechinah in his magnificent 
house at Jerusalem, sanctifies, illuminates, and 
directs them. 

Nevertheless, we do not expect that fulness 
and certainty of illumination which the primitive 
church enjoyed; neither is it necessary, because 
we have the Word of God in the Scriptures, and 
if a man will not believe them, neither would he 
believe though one were to rise from the dead. 

A. The Scriptures are a most valuable record 
of the experiences of holy men in former ages, 
and should he read diligently and with an earnest 
desire for Divine illumination ; for without this 
their instructive lessons will prove unavailing to 
us. Even the teachings of the blessed Jesus 


a minister should not improve his mind, as well 
as any other professional character. 

A. Certainly he is at liberty, like other mea, 
to improve his mind, and his happiness and use 
fulness will be promoted by proper mental cul- 
ture; but the education received at a theological 
school is of a peculiar kind: it is altogether 
sectarian in its character, and has for its object 
the production of sermons and prayers by 4 
system of human contrivance. It is well de 
scribed by Wm. Law in his address to the 
clergy. ‘ Where,’’ he says, “is the divinity stu- 
dent wko thinks, or was ever taught to think of 
partaking of the light of the gospel in any other 
way, than by doing with the Scriptures that 
which he does with pagan writers, whether poets, 
orators, or comedians; viz: to exercise his logic, 
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rhetoric and critical skill in descanting upon | 
them. This done, he is thought by himself, and 
often by others, to have a sufficiency of Divine 
apostolic knowledge. However, to make way 
for parts, criticism and language learning, to 
have full management of salvation doctrines, 
the well-read scholar gives out that the ancient 
way of knowing the tlaings of God, taught and prac- 
tised by fishermen apostles, is obsolete. They 
indeed, wanted to have Divine knowledge from 
the immediate continued operation of the Holy 
Spirit, but this state was only for a time, till 
genius and learning entered into the pale of the 
church. ‘ Behold, if ever, the abomination of 
desolation standing in the holy place.’ ” J. 


Extracted from a Memoir of RacnEL PUMPHREY, 
wife of Thomas Pumphrey, printed in the 

“ Annual Monitor” for 1843. 

The pious care and example of her beloved 
parents, and the privileges she enjoyed in having 
received a guarded and religious education, were 
often referred to by her with feelings of much 
gratitude. 

It may emphatically be said, that she feared 
the Lord from her youth, and from an early age 
she appears to have appreciated the value of re- 
ligious retirement and the daily private reading 
of the Holy Scriptures. She also read extensive- 
ly and greatly to her profit, in the writings of 
our early Friends. When about sixteen or sev- 
enteen years of age, she kept for a while a record 
of her experience and feelings, but she was soon 
afterwards best satisfied to discontinue and de- 
stroy it. In reference to this subject, she re- 
marks in a note found after her decease, “ As 
often as Lhave thought of committing my feelings 
to paper, it has seemed to be a forbidden thing 
tome. The watchword has rather been, ‘ Leaving 
the things that are behind, press forward toward 
those which are before ; looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith.’ It has always 
appeared to me to require a degree of holiness, 
of which [ have found myself to come short, to 
look afterwards at such memorandums, and a 
great degree of simplicity to write them. At 
the same time I would acknowledge that the 
perusal of such memorials has often done me 
good ; and they have been blessed to my own 
mind, especially in carly life.” 

In the the 7th mo. 1824, having in the course 
ofa journey attended some favored mectings 
for worship, she thus writes—“ I think I never 
before felt so forcibly, the incalculable privilege 
itis to dwell among the * living in Israel,’ accom- 
panied, however, with an earnest desire that we, 
who are thus favored, may not be placing too 
much dependence upon it, but endeavor to seek 
alter a knowledge of the truth for ourselves, 


well knowing, nothing short of that will be of 
any avail,’ 
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From her correspondence, the following ex- 
tracts are taken. 

Eighth month, 1824. “TI seem indeed to have 
almost every comfort I could wish for. The 
language of my heart often is, ‘What shall 1 
render to the Lord for all His benefits?’ Oh that 
I could more unreservedly dedicate the few tal- 
ents I possess to the service of Him who hath 
crowned me with loving kindness and tender 
mercies. 

Seventh month, 1826. “How sweetly does 
it calm the mind, when looking to the future 
with anxiety, to reflect that all events are under 
the superintendence of an unerring Providence, 
and that whatever will be really for our good, 
will not bedenied. 1 have sometimes thought, 
there is no kind of disciplineto which I am more 
indebted, than to that of disappointments. They 
tend to turn the mind back into its proper chan- 
nel, and lead us to look for enjoyment from the 
inexhaustible source.” 

As a parent, she was concerned above all things 
to train up her children in the Divine fear, and 
to lead them to the knowledge of Christ their 
Saviour—to cherish in their minds an habitual 
sense of the presence of God, and of their final 
relation to Him, also instructing them by her 
consistent and humble deportment. 

She was desirous that the clothing of her 
children should be simple, remarking, “The 
more I consider it, the more I am convinced of 
the inconsistency of decking our children in what 
we should consider highly improper for ourselves 
to wear. Is it not gratifying the same spirit of 
vanity in the mother, which would be fostered 
by its being bestowed upon herself, had not cus- 
tom made an imaginary distinction ?”’ 

After passing through a season of trial, she 
thus writes: 

“Tf self and self-will were sufficiently slain, 
I should have been spared some of the conflicts 
through which I have had to pass. Sometimes 
I attain to a degree of resignation, and a desire 
prevails that I may be made willing to be, to do, 
or to suffer all and every thing that may be re- 
quired at my hands by Him who has aright to 
dispose of us at his pleasure. At other times, 
the various difficulties in our path are almost 
overwhelming.” 

On the same subject to her father she writes, 
“Tt has been a time of much searching of heart. 
I do desire not to distrust the goodness of our 
heavenly Father, and if He will but be pleased 
to keep us near to himself, and be to us strength 
and qualification, I seem to regard any little 
sacrifice we may be called uponto make as of very 
inferior importance.” 

Our dear Friend was pre-eminently a domestic 
character, and in this capacity she guided her af- 
fairs with discretion, looked well to the ways of 
her household, and ate not the bread of idle- 
ness. 
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<email ite amenities all 
Notwithstanding the retiring character of our MARY PRYOR. 


dear Friend, her religious experience and the Mary Pryor, an acknowledged minister of our 
exercise of her mind for the spiritual welfare of Society, was on her way from England to this 
her fellow-members were appreciated by. her country, in the year 1798, or thereabouts, and 
friends, and in the year 1839 she was appointed narrowly escaped death at sea, as set forth in the 
by her Monthly Meeting to the station of Elder. | account below. The statement of its deliver. 
She had, indeed, a hearty love for the truth as it | ance, and the prayer following it, are given us by 
isin Jesus, and fully believed that she found it set | 9 relative of the late Jonathan Willis, as havin 
forth in the principles and testimonies of the | heen committed to writing by him. He ound 
Society of Friends. She loved'the spiritual and | the Jatter from memory a few days after hearing 
practical character of Mts whole economy, the it, and his account states that she delivered it on 
simplicity of its worship and the wholesome or-| Chesnut street wharf in this city, the 15th day 
der of its discipline. of the 3d month, 1798, it raining all the time. 
Toa friend who was afflicted she remarks, “Such | he instrument alluded to in the following, 


. . ° ' . 
is this chequered scene, norose without a thorn ! | was Captain James Macey, part owner and com- 
and few are the cups allotted us so bitter, but} mander of a deep-waisted fishing schooner, of 


we may find some palliating admixture—showing | about 70 tons burthen, belonging to Halifax in 

that the hand of mercy administered the draught. | Nova Scotia, and bound to Philadelphia. 

Well is it for those whose treasure is more safely} Jy brief, the circumstance was, that about one 
{ 


secured—who have in store an abiding city, and day’s sail from the banks of Newfoundland, he 
who pass through this life as pilgrims following | ..5 


their Guide, secure in His love and protection, 
and finding Him in truth a refuge in time of 
trouble.” 

Our dear friend had for several years been in 
declining health, and the ravages of disease had 
gradually compelled her to resign one duty after 
another, till she became entirely incapacitated 
“a engaging in any of the active pursuits of 

ife. 

In reference to this she thus writes, ‘Thrown 
back upon my own resources—not suddenly, it 
is true, butin no long time removed from a scene 
of bustle, and care and responsibility, and having 
nothing as it were to do but guard the thoughts, 
I have indeed found as vigilant a watch required 
as under any other circumstances, and much do 
I desire that the lesson which it ought to teach 
me, may be an abiding one.” 

In a letter dated Eighth mo., 1841, she thus 
expresses her pious resignation, “It is a great 
comfort that at present I can look forward with- 
out anxiety. It would be very pleasant to feel 
well once again, but suffering may be needful, 
and it is sweet to repose on the fatherly tender- 
ness and compassion of the God of Love.” 


saw a ship with a signal of distress flying, and 
immediately bore for her. When within hail, 
the ship leaked so fast that they must all have 
soon perished, being twenty souls on board. He 
immediately hoisted out his boat, got on the 
ship, and in the short space of half an hour, 
got all the persons, with a few trunks of wearing 
apparel, to his schooner, when the ‘ship went 
down, a high sca running all that day and the 
next. Upon considering their situation, with such 
an addition of numbers, they found a deficiency 
in bread and water, but plenty of dried codfish, 
the cargo being principally of tie latter. Capt. 
Macey nobly proposed putting all on an allow- 
anee. Calculating they might reach the port of 
destination in ten days, two ship biscuits and a 
pint of water wereallotted toeach, with as much 
dryed codtish as he might choose, taken uncook- 
ed to save the water, to which one and all agreed, 
and strictly adhered till they arrived in the Bay 
of Delaware, the ninth day afterwards. 

Upon hearing of his decease, five years after 
wards, leaving a gocd report, anda small but 
comfortable support for his family, it afforded 
me consolation, that with other Friends of this 


We h scam i oa city, I had contributed to raise near $200, and 
bel e : ae an - ae a: a. her presented him therewith, on his return to Hali- 
eloved sufferer became wholly confined to her | ¢.y in Nova Scotia. 


couch or bed. Patience and sweet peace followed | Ist mo. 1st, 1804. 
her thither, and shed a hallowed influence around 
her. Prayer. 

On the 20th of Tenth month, 1842, a rapid] Jt is under a reverent sense of thy gracious 
change took place, and her purified and redeemed | deliverance, Oh! Lord, and thy infinite mercy in 
spirit was released from its suffering tenement, casting up a way on the troubled sea for our dee 
and was received, we doubt not, into that pre- liverance, and thy condescension in supporting me 
pared mansion, that purchased possession, which by thy divine power, when to appearances we 
is the inheritance of the Lord’s redeemed chil. | were to be closed by the deep, for which my soul 
dren. | bows in thankfulness to thee! And be pleased, 

——- | Oh! Lord, to be with me, and direct my steps, 

There is a vile audacity which knows fear only | that what little good in the promotion of right- 
from a bodily cause—never from the awe of | cousness in this part ofthe world thou secs meet t0 
shame. | pass through me, may proceed from thee, thou 
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matchless, merciful God ! 
band, and support him under all trials thou may 
see meet to inflict. Be with my dear children, my 
offspring, who affectionately care for me. 
Lord, be pleased to be with the instrunrent thou 
was pleased to use for our deliverance, vouchsafe 
to him of thy spiritual favor and blessing, give 
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Be with my dear hus- 


Oh! 


him an increase of light and knowledge, as also 


of the things of this world; be with his wife, 
affurd of thy gracious favor to her, support her 


mind in the absence of her husband, and favor 
them again to meet together. And Oh! Lord, 


keep me humble and attentive to thy will, an 


unworthy woman, thou hast graciously cared 
for and vouchsafed to assist with thy divine aid 
in the needful time, who art God over all, and 
worthy of all praises. Amen. 


FORTY FAMOUS ARM-CIIAIRS. 
(Concluded from puge 38.} 

The republic of letters has been outraged now 
and then, by the Acadamy, in a way that is 
still more discreditable. In the present century 
alone, no less than fourteen members have been 
ejected from its body for political considerations; 
three of them having subsequently been restored 
to their position. 

The practice imposed upon every new mem- 
ber of pronouncing a panegyrical harangue 
upon the memory of his predecessor, has con- 
tributed in no small degree to throw an air of 
ridicule over the proceedings of the Academy. 
This practice was first introduced by Oliver 
Patru, in the year 1640. Upon the death of 
De Porcheres, an original member, Patru, who 
had been chosen to succeed him, discoursed so 
well upon the loss which the Acadamy had _sus- 
tained, that his speech was established into a pre- 
cedent in the case of all future clections. The rule 
soestablished has been veryrarely set aside. Col- 
bert was the first exception to it, and in later 
times, and for less complimentary reasons, it has 
been dispensed within favor of Chateaubriand, 
Maret, and St. Jean d’Angely. It is related of 
the celebrated dela Rochefoucauld that, despair- 
ing to be excused from delivering the usual en- 
comlastic discourse, and conscious that his over- 
whelming nervousness would render him physi- 
cally incapable of addressing the shortest speech 
toapublic audience, he reluctantly forbore to 
become a candidate. 

Louis Francois Richelieu, the fop and general, 
had neither the scruples of Saxe nor the diffi- 
dence of Rochefoucauld. Though one of the 
most illiterate men of his rank in France, he 
composed, and actually delivered an oration, of 
which a copy is still in existence, written with 
lis own hand; a piece of orthography that would 
have ustonished even Marshal Saxe. “It was 
(uite evident,” said one of his colleagues, * that 
Monsieur the Marshal had made it himself.” 

Another absurd introductory discourse was 
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that delivered by the Abbé de Hardion; who, 
having been appointed temporary seerctary to 
the Academy during the illness of the regular 
functionary, had to reply in that capacity to the 
speech of anew member, Monsieur de Mayran. 
The Abbé was really a man of learning, but la- 
mentably deficient in the art of composition. 
Words, such as never were heard of before, and 
sentences of immeasurable length, came thunder- 
ing on the ears of the. perplexed auditors; and 
the public was shortly afterwards amused by the 
appearance of a book from the pen of de Beau- 
veau, entitled, ‘‘ A Treatise on a Sentence two 
hundred words long, comprising very many new 
ones, in a late speech of the Abbe be Hardion.’”’ 
Of Patru, a bold and honest man, whose 
excellent speech established the precedent 
of panegyric, it should be recorded, that on one 
occasion, when some titled dunce was on the 
point of being elected, he addressed his brethren 
in the following apologue :—“ An ancient Greek 
possessed a lyre that was attuned to the most 
perfect harmony. By accident, one of its chords 
was broken, and the Greek must needs replace 
it with asilver string. His vanity was fatal to 
his reputation, for the beauty of his music was 
destroyed.” The fable, it is said, did wholesome 
service for the time; but when it was no longer 
fresh, it could no longer excite lively emotion, 
and produce effect in an academy of Frenchmen. 
The Abbé Tallemant having published a book 
containing some highflown notices of deceased 
Academicians, de Boze, on taking possession of 
his chair, in 1715, paid compliment to the 
Abbé’s production, in accordance with a time- 
honoured class of blunders: “The admirable 
manner in which the eloquent author has depict- 
ed our losses inspires me,”’ he said, “ with the 
fervent desire that he may have many more op- 
portunities to write about us.” This reminds 
one of the heedless reply of Miss Chudley, after- 
wards Duchess of Kingston, to George the Se- 
cond, who did her the honor of inquiring, upon 
her presentation at Court, “‘ how she had enjoy- 
ed the sights of the metropolis ?”—“O wonder- 
fully, sire; but there is one sight above all others 
that I have the greatest curiosity to behold.” 
“And what may that be?” asked the King. 
“‘ A coronation, may it please your Majesty.” 
The practice of panegyric which continues to 
this day in the Academy, so manifestly bad, has 
been protested against frequently. “ The neces= 
sity,” said Voltaire, “of making an harangue, 
the difficulty of finding anything to say, and the 
desire to appear a verson of wit, make the most 
sensible speakers ridiculous. It has passed into 
a practice for every new member to assure his 
colleagues that his predecessor was a great man; 
that Chancellor Se¢guier was a very great man ; 
and that Cardinal Richelieu was a greater man 
still: to which Monsieur le Sécrétaire is in the 
habit of replying, that all this is excecdingly 
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true ; that the new Academician is on the high 
road to become a great man likewise ; and that 
he, the secretary, ventures to hope that he is 
something in that way himself. Such speeches,” 
he goes on to say, ‘“‘remind one of the Barme- 
cide’s banquet, where the guests were in danger 
of dying with hunger all the time they were 
pretending to eat.” De Mesme, himself an 
Academician, compares them to those solemn 
masses in which the priest, after absolving every- 
body present, ends by absolving himself. Piron, 
the sworn enemy of the Academy, informed the 
secretary, that against the time when he should 
one day or other be elected a member, he had 
already composed both his own speech and the 
secretary’s reply. ‘I shall rise up,” said Piron, 
“take off my hat to the assembly, and thank 
the members for the very great honour which 
they have been pleased to confer upon me: 
whereupon you, Mr. Secretary, will rise up, take 
off your hat to me and say, ‘ Monsieur Piron, I 
beg you will not mention it. It is not worth 
the trouble of your thanks.’”’ Piron composed 
his own epitaph in derision of the Academy : it 
may be rendered thus : 

“Here lies Piron; who was nobody; not even an 
Academician.”? 

Another practice of the Academy, not less in- 
judicious than panegyrical orations, is that of 
giving out subjects for literary compositions, and 
rewarding with prizes of money some of the com- 
petitors. 


Intrigue often presided over these ad- 
judications; and even when the decision has 
been honest, the public, by a sort of fatality, 
most frequently preferred some unsuccessful es- 


say. ‘I wrote,’ says Voltaire, “ when I was 
eighteen years old, an ode upon a subject given 
by the Academy, and a very miserable ode too. 
Bad as it was, there could be no doubt that it 
was infinitely superior to the successful poem ; 
which was written by the Abbe du Jarri, a man 
quite old enough to have left off writing nonsense; 
for he was at that time nearly seventy years of 
age. One of the Abbe’s lines ran thus : 

“¢ And from the freezing to the burning pole.’ 
I took the liberty of asking Monsieur de la Mothe” 
—by whose voice it was commonly reported that 
the judgment of his colleagues had been mainly 
influenced—what he thought of the Abbe’s ge- 
ography? ‘ Young man,’ said he with an air of 
severity, ‘ we are a literary association, living at 
Paris, and cannot reasonably be expected to 
know anything about such very distant places as 
the poles. Besides, the Abbe is a friend of 
mine.’ An ode by de Gascon was so intolerably 
bad, that the Academy, while they decreed it a 
prize, sent a private message to the author, beg- 
ging him to put the money into his pocket and 
say nothing about the matter.” 

The design of compiling a dictionary of the 
French language—the one great labor of the 
Academy—was taken into serious consideration 
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so early asthe year 1638. Two plans for 18 
composition were submitted to their colleag¥¢ 
by Vangelas and Chapelaine. That of the 2U- 
thor of J Pucelle was preferred, and Vaugelas 
was consoled by being appointed Secretary of 
Definitions, with an annual allowance of tW0 
thousand livres, in addition to his pension as 22 
Academician. 

The first thing done was to draw up a list of 
authors in prose and verse, whose writings should 
be considered authorities in the choice and mean- 
ing of words. Amyot, the translator of Plutarch, 
Montaigne, of whom too little use was made, du 
Vair, Charron, Bertaud, Marion, de la Guesle, 
Pibrae, d’speisses, Arnaud, Coeffeteau, d’ Urfe, 
de Molieris, Noue, de Dammartin, de Refuge, 
@’ Aubignier, Duplessis-Mornay, and the recently 
deceased Academicians Barden and du Chastelet, 
were among the undefiled fountains of prose lit- 
erature. In verse the authorities were Marot, 
St. Gelais, Ronsard, du Belloy the “ divine” du 
Bartras (a sort of compound of Sternhold and 
Blackmore,) Garnier, des Lingendes, a famous 
preacher as well as poet, Motin, Touvaint, Mont- 
furon, Théophile, Passerat, better known for his 
Latin than his French poetry, and St. Marthe, 
a celebrated scholar, with more learning than 
taste. Desportes, du Perron (the cardinal,) and 
Malherbe had the double honour of being select- 
ed as classics in both kinds of composition. 

The work proceeded with exceeding slowness; 
commonly the fate of joint-stock literary pro- 
ductions, especially when all the contributions 
are gratuitous. The letter F in particular hung 
so long a time in hand, that Bois-Robert, then a 
very old man, exclaimed— 

** Doubly a Nestor shall I be 
If I survive the letter G.”” 

The first edition of the Dic:ionary, after a ges- 
tation of fifty-six years, was introduced to the 
world in 1694. A second, very little altered 
and notat all improved, made its appearance in 
1718. Since that time there were four other 
editions up to 1836, and a supplement has been 
recently published, as bulky as the dictionary 
itself, containing many thousand familiar and 
technical words and phrases, to which the puritans 
of the Academy had previously closed their 
pages. 

The dictionary of the French Academy, the 
work of forty men, has often been compared with 
Dr. Johnson’s English dictionary—the work of 
one man. There is some force in the compari 
son, but not so much as would at first appear. 
The two labors were different. The French 
language, when the Academy was founded, liad no 
settled form; between north, middle, and south 
France the difference of speech was so great that 
there existed no complete and consistent body of 
words whereof the French language might be 
said to have been composed. Redundancies, in- 
consistencies, and great varieties of spelling and 
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pronunciation, were weeds that called for extirpa- © The iron pipes laid during the year, amount 
tion. ‘The Academicians set themselves to work to 12,620 feet, making altogether in the city 
on this untidy mass. The first Academicians 85 13-16 miles of pipe, besides 18} miles in 
and makers of the dictionary affected a precision Moyamensing or 1174 miles in the city and low- 
of speech, and fought for a rigid system of pro-|er districts. ‘There are now in the city 670 
nunciation with a zeal that exposed them to a/ fire plugs besides 207 in Southwark and 138 in 
thousand jokes. They, however, were the right | Moyamensing, or 1015 in the city and two dis- 
men for the work they undertook. Language | tricts, or one fire plug to every 26 houses. In 
could not be dammed up; any obstructions would | the city proper there are 276 hydrant pumps. 
be broken down; but fit confinement of its| The total quantity of water pumped during 
course within one deep and fairly defined chan-| the year, was 2,092,086,690 gallons, being in 
nel could lead only to good results. This pur-| January 114,388,110; February, 103,039,860 ; 
pose the Academicians, when they formed their! March, 131,806,435; April, 185,704,994; May, 
dictionary, really did fulfil. The dictionary of} 192,968,380; June, 187,564,650; July,225,- 
tle Academy converted French into a polished | 847,585 ; August, 208,016,032 ; September, 
language, and was made only the more efficient! 198,362,326; October, 193,786,050; November, 
for its purpose by the pedantry of its promoters. | 151,569,325; December, 148,132,943. Ave- 
It is said to have been once a subject of debate | rage consumption throughout the year was equal 
whether the innocent adverb “car” should! to 187 ale gallons to each water tenant, or 30-610 
cease from that time forth to form a part of the} gallons to each individual of the population of 
French language. Fontenelle complains bitter-| the city and districts. 

ly of this puritanical pedantry, and Ménage, in 
some clever Hudibrastie verses (which cost him 
the honor of a chair,) introduces Nieot, of to- 
baceo fame, Calepin, Ouden, and Estrenne as To Repair Injuries of the Bark. 
humbly remonstrating with the Academicians| Not unfrequently are fruit trees, especially 
on the exclusion of their favorite ‘phrases. “If,” | those which are called small, severely injured 
says Diderot, “the gentlemen of the Academy during the winter season, by being gnawed by 
had been a little more particular about their own| mice, or being broken by catile, or a heavy load 
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definitions, aud a great deal less so about the 
French language, it had been better in both ways 
for the public.” Several of their definitions, 
and those perpetuated in very recent editions, 
are excessively absurd. We are told that the 
Academicians were once on the point of admitting 
the following definition of a lobster: “a little 
red fish that walks backwards”’ “Gentlemen,” 
exclaimed Furetiére, just as the secretary was 
about to record this lucid explication, “ the defi- 
nition is undoubtedly avery ingenious one; but 
it is open tothree objections. In the first place 
the little animal in question is not a fish ; in the 
second place, it is only red when boiled ; and in 
the third place, it walks straightforward, though | 
re not be at a very rapid rate.””—Household 
ords, | 


The following information is extracted from the 
Annual Keport of the Watering Committee for 
the year 1852, to the Select and Common Coun-| 
cil of the City of Philadelphia. 


‘The total supply of water to the city and dis- | 
tricts, the time being, in July last—To the city | 
and lower districts by the Fairmount Water | 
Works, 6,252,155 gallons; to Spring Garden| 
and Northern Liberties by the Schuylkill works | 
8,716,666 ; to Kensington, by the Kensington | 


of snow ; and because no cheap and easy method 
of treating such trees has been known to farmers, 
many have suffered a severe loss, besides the 
disappointment consequent upon the destruction 
of favorite trees, whether designed for ornament, 
or for the production of fruit. 

More than sixty years since, William Forsyth, 
then gardener to the King of England, publish- 
ed a work containing directions for curing dis- 
eases, defects and injuries in fruit and foresi trees 
by means of a composition. 

‘“‘ Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a 
bushel of lime-rubbish from old buildings, that 
from the ceiling of rooms is preferable, half a 
bushel of wood ashes, and two quarts of fine 
sand. The three last articles to be sifted fine, 
and then mixed with the first, working them to- 
gether until the mixture is very smooth and soft 
like plaster. 

The tree is to be prepared by carefully remov- 
ing all decayed or injured portions down to the 
sound, fresh wood, leaving the surface smooth, 
and rounding off the edge of the bark very 
smooth. After this, the above plaster is to be 
spread carefully and smoothly over the cut sur- 
face, and somewhat beyond. ‘The salve should 
be from an eighth to half an inch thick, and 
smoothly and thinly finished off at the edges. 

After the plaster has been spread, it should be 


works 1,546,137; aggregate 11,515,137. This! dusted over, with a mixture of four parts of dry 
supply is equal to 32 86-190 gallons for each | ashes, to one part of fine sand, once in twenty 
Individual of the population of the city and dis-|or thirty minutes, until the moisture is all ab- 
tricts mentioned. sorbed and there is a smooth, dry surface. 
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Trees that are broken down may be cut off 
smoothly, and headed down in the same man- 
ner ; and large limbs of trees may be cut off with 
safety, if the mixture is carefully applied to the 
cut surface, so as to completely exclude the atmos- 
phere and moisture. As the tree grows it will 
be necessary to press down the mixture which is 
raised up at the edges by the growth of the 
bark ; and this can ‘be done best during damp 
or rainy days, when the mixture is softencd by 
the moisture. 

After this method and mixture had been care- 
fully and fully tested in the King’s gardens, at 
Kensington, the commissioners, ‘who had the 
matter ‘under consideration, were so well pleased 
with the result that the King ordered £4,000, 
or about $20,000 to be given to Mr. Forsyth 
for making public his composition, and the 
method of using it. This method has been tried 
in Russia, in Canada, and in the tropies of India, 
and cannot fail to please those who make a trial 
of it. C. H. C. 
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PHILADEL PHIA, ‘FOURTH MONTH 16, 1853, 


“Tne Disciptine.—Our remarks made on this 
subject some few weeks since, having been con- 
sidered by one or more valued Friends as disparag- 
ing that excellent code, we may, perhaps, without 
impropriety, devote a little further space in eluci 
dating our object. That object was to caution 
members against any latitude of construction not 
warranted by the spirit and design of its framers, 
We felt that if private interpretation, founded upon 
the ordinary analogies of human law, is to throw 
doubt upon every new paragraph, and that every 
such doubt is to be solved by the Yearly Meeting 
acting as a Court of Judicature to settle conflicting 
opinions, the value of the Discipline as a check 
upon unwarrantable license of doctrine or action 
would be very much at anend. We stand second 
to none in our admiration of it and its cognate pub- 
lication, the Book of Advices, as pure and lively 
testimonies for the cause of order and Christian 
government. 
sustain great irregularities and inconsistencies in 


perficial examiner. 

If any one will take the trouble toinspecta Law 
Library, he will find matter pregnant with instruc- 
tion uponatheme like this. With the concentrated 
intellect of past ages, stimulated to its utmost by 
all that this world could bestow of fame and for- 
tune and power, with the never ceasing labors of 
legislators to frame, and judges to expound, the 

vast body of ancient and modern jurisprudence is } 
yet unable to cover the ground of human transac- 
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tions. Hundreds and thousands of new cases are 
presented which are without direct precedent for 
theirguidance. Few things are more common than 
a contested law point that has never been decided. 
The reason is, that language cannot frame a code 
to meet the ever varying current of the relations of 
man to his fellow. No law can cover all contin. 
gencies so as to expound itself; and hence the ma- 
chinery of Courts to decide cases as they arise, is 
as necessary to the movements of commerce, manu- 
factures, and social intercourse, as that of the legis- 
lature to enact laws in the outset. 

If, then, our simple and concise Discipline is to 
be the subject of dispute as to what latitude of con- 
struction its language will bear, we fear that there 
will be few paragraphs so clear as to need no in- 
terpretation. The disposition, toocommonly mani- 
fested in these latter times, to take large liberties 
with the text, will cause loose opinions to acquire 
sufficient consistency for the decision of the Yearly 
Meeting. When these are to be presented to that 
body, it cannot, in the present state of Society, be 
expected that the judgment of Truth is always the 
sole object in view. Party feelings are likely to 
arise, and clamor will sometimes, under such cir- 
cumstances, prevail over that Wisdom which we 
profess to seek as the Counsellor and Guide of our 
assemblies, We earnestly desire, therefore, that 
any proposition to ask the Yearly Meeting the 
meaning of a paragraph ‘in the Discipline, may be 
seriously considered at eyery stage of its advance- 
ment to that body. For we verily believe, that if 
the love of change in this respect shall continue to 


progress as it has done, the ancient landmarks 


must, at no distant day, disappear, together with 
the faith which made them principles not to be 
abandoned but with that faith itself. 


Memory is the store-house of the mind, and 
the repository of intellectual wealth. It is, 
indeed, to be lamented that it often retains uses 
less lumber and iusignificant ideas; but it will 
be the business of the wise man to day wp in it 
those treasures, which in due time he can /ay out 
with utility. Memory, like the physical powers, 
Happy are they who, 


sess the powers of retention and recollection. 
They have a source of entertainment withio 
themselves. 


Extracted from Jos Scort’s Journal. p. £54. 
‘Good outward rules and regulations, ever 29 


carefully observed, will never of themselves 
make new creatures; nor bring into, nor pre- 
No outward laws 
twill make the comers thereunto perfect. The 
Jews rested in theirs, and by so doing and not 
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waiting forand moving in the life, became formal; 
and so opposed the true gospel power and its 
important doctrines—and [ am afraid we rest too 
much in ours. I think we have done bravely if 
we have enforced the necessary observance of our 
good orders and institutions. These are very 
good, rightly observed and used; but are never 
good to be rested in and relied upon. 

The design of them is to lead to, and encourage 
in, @ single- eyed attention to the light of life, and 
they should ever be maintained by divine perse- 
rering influence. But whenever we think that 


we can support them ourselves without this, we 
have dwindled and are in the way of dwindling 
further and further into real formality.” 


Extracted from Memoirs and Letters of 
SAMUEL ForHERGILL. 


In the 6th mo. 1757, S. Fothergill attended 
the Quarterly Meeting at York, and the follow- 
ing cireumstance is related of him: 

He had been largely engaged in the Ministry, 
and was at that time in great repute among 
Friends everywhere; his company was much 
sought, and many appeared to strive who should 
shew him the most attention. He was earnestly 
pressed to stay and attend the Mectings on the 
ensuing First day. 

An aged woman from the country, a plain and 
honest Friend, believing him to be in some dan- 
ger from the caresses of the people, took him 
aside and repeated the passage—“ When Jesus 
perceived that the people would take him by 
force and make him a king, he departed into the 
mountain himself alone.” 

S. Fothergill saw the force and wisdom of the 
advice; he took his horse and quietly departed 
towards home and when afterwards adverting to 
the cireumstanee, he always spoke of it as an ex- 
cellent admonition. 

Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane. 
(Concluded from page 41.) 

On the subject of Restraint, Dr. Kirkbride 
makes the following remarks: 

Restraint is necessary in every hospital for the 
insane; it might, indeed, be said with equal truth 
to be necessary in all civilised society ; for the 
laws, the customs, and the opinions of our fellows 
do, impe reeptibly perhaps, but not less certainly, | 1 
exercise an important restraining influence on all 
mankind. ‘Those who speak of abolishing all re- 
straint in hospitals for the i insane, do not mean 


to be understood liter rally, or it would simply be | 


equivalent to abolishing all order and all good re- 
sults, Much of the good derived from a residence 
in these instit utions, comes from a wise and gen- 
tle, but steady kind of restraint exercised over 
the patients by those in authority ; and still more, 


perhaps, by teaching the patients themselves the 


importance of their exercising restraint over their 
own feelings, propensities, and actions. 

What is commonly understood by the term re- 
straint, is, really, restraining apparatus, or me- 
chanical means of restraint, and the almost entire 
abolition of all these from most of the best insti- 
tutions, is unquestionably one of the great steps 
towards a perfect system of treating those labor- 
ing under mental diseases. 

It is no advance to give up restraining appa- 
ratus and substitute frequent and long-continued 
seclusion. An individual may really be more 
comfortable and much better off in the open air 
with some mild kind of restraining apparatus on 
his person, than he would be, confined to his 
chamber without it; for long-continued seclusion 
is pretty sure ultimately to lead to habits revolt- 
ing in themselves, or most unfortunate for the 
future prospects of the patient. Temporary seclu- 
sion in a chamber, however, is a remedy not to 
be dispensed with, and is really important; but 
these who control it should especially endeavor to 
make the periods of its use us short as possible, 
and always to remember, that from the moment 
it ceases to be useful, it rarely fails to become 
injurious. 

Desirable, or at least convenient, as physical 
strength often is in a hospital for the insane, no 
one can be long in such an institution without 
discovering, that those who exercise most contro] 
over patients, exert the most powerful restraining 
influences, and are most reliable with the excited, 
and most judicious in the time of difficulty, are 
not the individuals who depend upon. their 
strength, whatever it may be, but are often the 
very persons who, physically, could render but 
little service. The gentleness and quiet confi- 
dence of a child may, under certain cireum- 
stances, effect what the strong man might have to 
give up in despair. 

Regarding a large and varied supply of re- 
straining apparatus as an undesirable possession 
for any “Hospital, and believing the devising of 
new forms of it an unfortunate use of that i inge- 
nuity which should be employed in contriving 
means for dispensing with it entirely, this Hes- 
pital has never owned a strait jacket, a muff, a 
“ tranquillizing chair,” or any of the still harsher 
means formerly used, nor of the novel ones more 
recently recommended. With en average popu- 
lation of more than two hundred patie nts, it is 

rare to have any restraining apparatus in use. 

Vor the whole period of its existence, the average 
number using restraining apparatus would not 
execed one per cent. of those in the house, and 
not more than from four to six in temporary se- 
clusion in their chambers, generally for periods of 
from a few hours to a fraction of an hour. It has 
frequently happened, that for several months to- 
gcther there has been no mechanical restraint 
used in the Institution. This statement is suffi- 
cient to show the practice of this Hospital. When 
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apparatus is used, it is either in the form of lea- 
ther wristbands secured by a belt around the 
body, soft leather mittens fastened in the same 
way, a strong dress with the sleeves connected, 
or the apparatus for confining a patient on his 
bed. 
the physician’s office; none of them are applied 
except by his special direction, and all of them 
are regarded as remedies of such doubtful charac- 
ter, that the medical officers alone are competent 
to decide upon their expediency in any case. 

In the summer the wards of many hospitals 
can be made to lose almost entirely their custo- 
dial appearance. 


the patients have not only the benefit of the fresh 
air passing freely through the halls, but many 
seem to lose the inclination to escape, when, what- 
ever may be the real security, they see no special 
efforts made to detain them. An individual near 
an open door, engaged in quiet conversation, or 


seeming to read, or apparently engaged in some | 


other occupation, forms one of the least repulsive 
modes of securing a ward. Those who try the 
experiment will be surprised to find how often a 
patient will make the most faithful and _trust- 
worthy guardian of such an open door, It is ex- 
ceedingly rare that a patient selected for such a 


post disappoints us, or allows any one to trans- | 


gress the established regulations; while his own 
self-respect, and his confidence in those about 


him, are increased by the performance of such 
responsible duties. 


INNER AFRICA OPENED. 
Africa has been in all ages the land of mys- 
tery and of marvels. ‘There is always some- 
thing new from Africa,’ was said nearly two 


thousand years ago, and might be repeated with | 


equal truth at this day. In modern times, the 
novelty usually comes in the shape of some re- 


markable geographical discovery; and what is | 


most peculiar and characteristic in these African 
discoveries is the fact, that there is almost always 
something uncertain about them, which immedi- 
ately gives rise to many speculations and contro- 
versies. A bold traveller, in the last century, 
affirmed that he had penetrated to the long-hid- 
den fountains of the Nile. It was first denied 
that he had ever visited the spot which he pre- 
tended to describe ; and when the truth of his 


narrative could no longer be questioned, it was | 


asserted, apparently with better reason, that the 
river which he had ascended to its source was 
not the main stream of the Nile. At a later day 
two fortunate youths, succeeding at last where 
many more experienced explorers had failed, de- 
scended the Quorra to the sea, and were sup- 
posed to have solved the great problem of the 
Niger’s course, which had perplexed and divided 
geographers for ages. The result, however, is, 
according to the latest writer on the subject, 


All of these, except the dress, are kept in | 


With the outer doors thrown | 
widely open during a considerable part of the day, | 


that ‘‘we are now giving the name of a Mauri- 
tanian river, the Niger, to w river of Negroland 
flowing to the Bight of Benin!” Four years ago, 
a sensation was created in the scientific world by 
the announcement, that two learned and zealous 
misionaries had travelled inland 300 miles from the 
eastern coast of Africa, and had there discovered 
within four degrees of the line, two lofty moun- 
tains, whose summits rose above the limit of 
perpetual snow. Arguments and assertions 
are now adduced to prove, that the height of the 


| mountains has been exaggerated, and that the sub- 


stance which was mistaken for snow was proba- 
bly “pure white quartz!’ Two years ago, a 
party of travellers, proceeding northward from 
the Cape Colony, penetrated far beyond the 
southern tropic, and reached a great river, which, 
from various indications, they believed to be the 
Zambeze, the river of Quillimane ; and they were 
naturally gratified with the thought of having 
made a discovery which would open a channel 
of communication between the wide regions of 
Central Africa and the sea. But reasons have 
| since been given for considering it probable, that 
the newly discovered river is not connected either 
|with the Zambeze or with the ocean, but is 
| probably lost in the sands at some distance below 
‘the point where the travellers crossed it. 
It seems, indeed, to be fated, that nothing 
connected with Africa, from the coast blockade 
to the latest exploring tour, shall escape the or- 
deal of question and controversy. A work 
‘which has just been published furnishes many 
examples of the uncertainty that envelops almost 
all supposed discoveries in the interior of that 
continent. Mr. Cooley has for many years 
| given his attention to the subject of his present 
work. Twenty years ago, by a Memoir on the 
Civilisation of the Tribes near Delagoa Bay, he 
awakened sufficient public interest to lead to the 
| dispatch of an expedition to explore the country 
north of the Cape Colony. The present work, 
| which is of a more comprehensive character, and 
is illustrated by a map of Africa south of the 
| equator, shewing all the late important dis- 
| coveries, may perhaps excite a similar amount of 
interest, and lead to further and more successful 
efforts in the same direction. The work refers 
| to four topics, unconnected with one another, 
except by the general fact, that they all serve to 
throw light on doubtful points of African geog- 
raphy. The first comprises the explorations 
which have been made in modern times by the 
Portuguese and their native messengers—two of 
whom have crossed the entire breadth of the 
continent, from the Portuguese possessions on one 
side to those on the other; the second is an ac- 
count of the great lake Nyassi, and the routes 
leading to it; the third concerns the supposed 
discovery of the snow capped-mountains near the 
eastean coast; and the fourth has reference tothe 
travels of the explorers, who, starting from the 
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Cape Colony, arrived at the great river which 
was considered by them to be the Zambeze. 

The two native messengers, or “mercantile 
travellers,” started in 1802 from the factory of 
Cassange, in Angola, reached the factory of Tete, 
on the other side of the continent, in 1811, and 
returned to Angola in 1815—their journey thus 
occupied nearly thirteen years. Of course, during 
the greater part of this time they were not actu- 
ally travelling. In one place, a chief detained 
them for two years, and did not release them 
until they were ransomed by their employer; in| 
another, they were kept stationary four years by 
wars. These facts would alone serve to indicate 
the condition and character of the tribes who ! 
inhabit the interior of Southern Africa. They 
ure in a somewhat more barbarous state than the | 
inhabitants of Middle Africa, north of the equa- | 
tor. The latter have had, from time immemorial, 
some commercial intercourse with Egynt and the | 
countries on the Barbary coast. ‘They have 
moreover, derived the knowledge of some arts, as | 
wellas slight tincture of literary cultivation, from | 
Mohammedan teachers. But south of the equa- 
tor, the tribes of the interior have been ual 
as completely debarred from intercourse with the | 
external world, as were the inhabitants of Peru 
aud Mexico before the expeditions of Cortez and | 
Pizarro. The Africans, however, have nowhere 
risen by their own unaided powers to a degree of 





' 
| 


civilization equal to that which had been attain- 
ed by those two American nations. At the same 
time, they are considerably elevated above the 


purely savage state. They cultivate the ground, 
make palm-wine and a kind of beer, manufacture 
a species of cloth from grass, work copper-mines, 
and gather salt for commerce. 

In one place, the messengers passed through 
a pretty extensive tract or province called Lobale 
or Loval, the people of which, we are told, “do 
not cultivate the ground, because it never was 
the custom to do so, but buy cassava, millet, and | 
other food, and grass-cloth for apparel, with salt 
and copper, the only products of the land.” 
The author remarks, that “a custom such as 
this evidently impliesan ancient and uninterrupt- 
ed trade; for stoppage in such a case would be 
extinction.’? In another place, the messengers 
—who were sent partly in the capacity of ambas- 
sadors—reached the capital of a monarch styled 
the Muropue, whose dominions extended thirty- 
four days’ journey in each direction. Their 
visit made a favorable impression upon this po- 
tentate, for which, it appears, they were particu- 
larly indebted toa scarlet coat, with gilt buttons, 
that happened fortunately to be included among 
the presents. Mr. Gordon Cumming, as the 
readers of this book will remember, also found 
the efficacy of a red cloak in propitiating the 
favor of an African chief. The Muropue after- 
wards despatched, in return, an embassy with 
presents for the king of Portugal. The embas- 
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sadors are described as fine-looking men, with 
long beards, their arms and legs loaded with 
copper rings, and their heads adorned with par- 
rots’ feathers. Their list of presents consisted 
of slaves, skins of asses, and zebras, mats, rush- 
baskets, two bars of copper and one sample of 
salt. From this account it would seem that the 
inhabitants of the interior are, in point of civili- 
zation, a little in advance of the Caffres, 
Bechuanas, and other tribes who dwell near the 
confines of the Cape Colony; although, from 
the similarity of language, it appears that all the 
negro tribes of South Africa are of the same race 


| as far north as the equator. 


The account which is given of the great lake 


‘in southern Africa, gathered from the statements 


of several inteliigent Arab and native traders 
who had visited it, contains many points of inter- 
est. This lake must not be confounded with 
another much smaller body of water, lately dis- 
covered by a party of travellers from the Cape, 
and situated more than 1000 miles south-west of 
the former. The “ great lake’’ lies between 300 
and 400 miles from the eastern coast. It is 
often visited by traders from Keelwa (Quiloa) 
and Zanzibar. The natives who reside near it, 
moreover, descend at certain times in large cara- 
vans to the sea-coast, for the purposes of trade. 
These caravans sometimes comprise as many as 
10,000 persons. Many of the men are accom- 
panied by their wives and families. Their goods 
are packed on asses; and the time occupied by 
the journey, down and back again, including a 
short stay on the coast, is usually eleven months. 
As to the lake itself, it is of a remarkable form, 
being very long in proportion to its breadth. On 
Mr. Cooley’s map, it is laid down about 400 
miles in length, and only 60 broad. 

It appears, moreover, that the whole length is 
not known, even to the natives residing on its 
southern coasts, as the northern portion of it is 
not visited by them. The name which they give 
to it, Nyassi, or ‘the sea,” indicates their notion 
of its great extent. Mr. Cooley thinks that this 
“long and narrow lake seems to mark a great 
fracture in the earth, parallel to the great valley 
of the Lulna—a river on the opposite side of the 
continent—the eastern side having risen while 
the western collapsed.” 

About 500 miles north-east of the lake, is the 
region which has lately been explered by the 
two missionaries resident at the port of Mombaz, 
Dr. Krapf and Mr. Rebmann. In the years 
1838 and 1839, these gentlemen made several 
excursions into the interior, reaching, as they 
believed, places 200 and 300 miles from the 
coast. In the course of these excursions, they 
saw repeatedly, to the west of them, the summits 
of two very high mountains, covered with a 
white substance, which they believed to be snow. 
As the substance was visible at midsummer, it 
was evident that the snow, if such it was, must 
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be perpetual; and as the mountains (Killimand- 
jaro and Kenia) were within less than five de- 
grees of the equator, they could not be less than 
17,000 or 18,000 feet in height. It was found, 
moreover, that the natives have a name for snow ; 
they call it Avbo, and “ they also know well that 
kibo is nothing but water, and that all their 
many rivers proceed from the kibo.” Such is 
the statement of the missionaries, who likewise 
express the opinion, that the sources of the Nile | 
will b: found on the northern declivities of these 
snow-covered mountains. Mr. Coolcy, however, ! 
not only dissents from this opinion, but considers | 


the whole statement with regard to the existence | 


of snow on the mountains to have originated in 
error. He gives some reasons for presuming 
that the missionaries have considerably over-esti- 
mated the distance traversed by them, through 
not taking into account the many deviations ‘of 


the road, and the various difficulties to be over- | 


come in order to accomplish even ten or twelve 
miles a day in African travelling. He considers 


that the mountains are probably not more than ' 


from 100 to 150 miles from the coast, instead of 
being more than twice that distance. He states 


that several intelligent Arabs and natives, well | 


acquainted with that coast, and with one of the 


mountains in question, deny positively the exist- | 


ence of snow upon it, but affirm that it is ‘“‘cover- 
cd with cornelian and other precious stones.” 
(To be continued.) 


INSECTS AND BIRDS. 


Without a snide, the great preponderance of | 
noxious insects is, in some degree, occasioned by | 


the indiscriminate destruction of birds. There 
are large numbers of the feathered tribes that 


live almost exclusively upon insects, and these | 
all circumstances, receive the en- | 


should, under 
couragement and protection of men. The Hirun- 


dina, or swallow tribe, particularly, are the most | 
industrious and indefatigable little friends of man- | 


kind that, perhaps, belong to that class of the 
animal kingdom. Several species of them, too, 
are semi-domesticated, and prefer the habit: ations 
provided by men, as places of shelter in which to 
rear their young. The common chimney swallow, 
(2 Acanthylis pelasyia,) the barn swallow, (Lh- | 
rundo rufa,) and the purple or house martin, 
(Progne purpurea,) are familiar, especially to 
farmers and villagers, if not to those who reside 
in larger towns ‘and. cities. But their general 
usefulness, connected with the destruction of in- 
sects, may, perhaps, not have been so duly con- 
sidered by those, even, who have been wont to 
greet their coming every year as the harbinger 
of a more genial season. When it is fully con- 
sidered that these birds usually rear from two to 
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| Nature. can only be estimated and properly ap- 
preciated. Some years ago I shot a chimney 
‘swallow as a specimen for scientific preparation 
| that could not have been more than an hour on 
the wing in the morning, when, on opening its 
crop, I found that it contained over two hundred 
of the smaller tribes of insects, principally two- 
winged flics, (Diptera.) There are also other 
families of birds that, are partial to or live wholly 
upon insects. The fly-catchers, (Musicapidx,) 

| the warblers, (Sy/vide,) amongst the latter the 
‘industrious little willow wren, (Sylcia_ trochi- 
| dus,) and also the Titmouses, (Parus,) the com- 
mon Blue Bird, (Sialia sialis,) the Orivle or 
| Golden Robin, (Jcterus Baltimore,) and a host 
‘of others that visit forests, orchards, and gardens 
in early spring, when the trees are in bloom, for 
the purpose of feeding upon the various specics 
of insects that are attracted thither by the odor 
and nectar of the flowers, or for the purpose of 
_ depositing their eggs in the opening calyx. When 
it is known that this is the time when the eggs 
are deposited that produce the insects so injus 
rious to cherries, plums, pears, Xc., it will also 
be seen of what service the birds are to the trees 
and the fruit. Often, when the fruit is ripe, 
there are certain species of birds that visit the 

trees for the purpose of searching after insects; 
,and even when they have perforated the fruit, it 
| has been more on account ef the larve it con- 
| tained, than for the fruit itself. Some years ago 
la neighbor of mine was wont to take a station 
| near a fine tree of ox-heart cherries, and remain 
i there (gun in hand and powder-flask well filled) 
all day, shooting indiscriminately every thing 
bearing the form of a bird that dared approach it; 
and at each shot, I ween, he destroyed more fruit 
than all the birds that visited it for that purpose 
would in a whole day, beside doing an incalcula- 
ble injury to the tree in permitting the insect 
broods to mature, by keeping off their natural 
enemies. I have often even doubted the utility 
of setting up scare-crows, to prevent birds from 
visiting cornfields in the spring; for they just as 
| often are after the various kinds of insect larve, 
| especially cut-worms, (which their instincts teach 
| them are somewhere in the vicinity of the corn- 
| hill,) as they are after the corn itself, particularly 
after the corn has germinated. Witness, for 1u- 
stance, how industriously and regularly crows, 
| blackbirds, robins, &e., will follow the furrow in 
spring plowing, and eagerly dart after _— 
thing of a creeping nature that is turned up by 
the farmer. Some of the gallinaceous families, 
or common fowls, &e., especially turkeys, perform 
an important office as insect scavengers, and 
therefore large stocks of poultry might be made 
profitable to the farmer in more ways than one. 


three broods of young before they take their de- | [t is well known to tobacco growers, that a flock 
parture again in autumn; and that insects con- | of turkeys turned into a tobacco-ficld, will, ior 
stitute the entire food of the whole family, the | the time being, perform as much labor, almost, 
important office they perform in the economy thea as well, us so many persons. In order to 
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restore a healthy equilibrium between birds and 
insects, the destruction of the former should be 
prevented by public opinion or stringent laws. In 
this enlightened age, the merciless destruction of 
tom-tits, catbirds, and sparrows, is a species of 
“sport” of a very equivocal character; and the 
sooner it is brought to an end, the better for the 
cause of Agriculture, and of common humanity. 
Furm Journal. 


GREAT SECRETS IN CULTIVATION. 


Those of our readers, whose recollections ex- 
tend far back enough, may remember to have 
heard of a great discovery that was once made in 
the cultivation of the earth, and for the public 
announcement of which, a few hundred thousands 
were asked from one of our state governments. 
The state government declined paying the price, 
but the people individually paid subsequently 
large sums in the aggregate, to obtain separately 
the secret. Many of them have thought that 
the dollar thus paid by each was well expended. 

Without giving any opinion as to the merits | 
of this discovery, we shall undertake, for the 
beneiit of our readers, to mention several other 
secrets in the art of cultivation, doubtless quite 
as new andoriginal, and which we are confident, 
if properly known, appreciated, and acted upon, 
would the worth to the mass of American farmers 
quite as much as the sum claimed for the other. 

1. The first, and perhaps the most important 
of these secrets is, doing every thing in its season 
—and never putting off till to morrow what can 
be done to-day. We have known firmers, oc- 
cupying not over one hundred acres, who lost by 
sowing crops too late, by failing to s:ize the most 
favorable opportunities for planting and harvest- 
ing, by allowing grain to get over ripe, by ne- 
glecting to provide and repair tools, and to ex- 
amine the condition of fences at the more leisure 
periods, and in various other ‘vays to lose an- 
nually one hundred dollars on anaverage. Con- 
sequently, an effectual remedy for this evil would 
be worth in the aggregate, to half a million of 
our farmers, no less than fifty millions of dollars 
annually, Y 
this amount for divulging the secret? How 
many individual farmers will give us a dollar for 
this knowledge ? 

2. Another great secret is the proper saving 
of manures, 


sited by their domestie animals, through the es- 


Cape of all the liquid portions, worth one half 
the whole ; and by the dissipation and loss of a 


basins for liquids, and by the free use of straw, 


What government will give us half | 


Half our farmers, at least, waste | 
more than half the value of the manures depo- | 
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the main-spring of farming ; and wasting one- 
half or two-thirds of all that might be saved, is 
lessening the crops and starving the land, to an 
amount equal to a hundred dollars yearly for 
medium farmers. This, for the half million, 
would again be fifty million dollars. 

3. The knowledge of the great advantages 
resulting from under-draining, remains a secret 
tomany. We have known a field of land so 
wet as scarcely ever to pay in crops the cost of 
cultivation, but which, after thorough draining, 
yielded the first year forty bushels of wheat per 
acre. Those who have practised tile-draining 
extensively have often found the whole expense 
reimbursed at the close of the second year by 
increase in product. ‘There are few farms that 
would not be benefited more than a hundred dol- 
ars above all expenses by thorough draining, 
making the aggregate gain for the whole coun- 
try fully equal to that of the preceding in- 
stances. 

We need not multiply examples of this kind, 
to show the proneness of men to leave what is 
easily learned, and which may prove eminently 
advantageous, for that which is “ far -fetched 
and dear-bought,” to show that we need not 
“compass sea and land,” for the discovery of 
new and wonderful arts of little value, while so 
many advantages lie unimproved directly under 
our feet. 


NATIVITY OF OUR POPULATION. 


By the classification of the inhabitants of this 
country according to the countries of their birth, 
in the last census, we are able to discover of what 
our nation is composed. Of the free inhabitants 
of the United States in 1850, 17,736,792 are 
natives of its soil; 2,210,828 were born in for- 
eign countries, or 11.06 per cent. of the whole 
free population; while the nativity of 39,227 
could nut be determined. The natives of Ire- 
land were 961,719 or 43 per cent. of the whole 
immigrant population ; of Germany 573,225 or 
25 per cent.; of England 278,675, or 12 per 
cent.; of British America 147,700, or 6 per 
cent.; of Scotland 70,550, or 3 per cent.; of 
France 54,068, or 2 per cent.; of Wales 29,868, 
|or 1 per cent. ; of all other countries 95,022, or 


+ per cent. 
| 


GIRDLED TREES. 





A correspondent of the Genesce Farmer says 
that girdled trees may be preserved by the fol- 
lowing: Take out a block of wood extending 
large share of the solid portions. These losses | above and below the girdle, and take from the 
might be saved by the construction of tanks or body or limb of another tree a block correspond- 


ing in size and shape, with the bark on, and ad- 


dried muck, sawdust, fence corner turf and soil, | just it in the place, and bind it there, on the prin- 
&e., for absorbing and retaining the portions of | ciple of engrafting. This plan it is said, has 


mMenure commonly wasted. 


Now, manure is| proved successful. 
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MORNING CALLS IN TUNIS. 


Lady E. 8. Wortley, in her description of Tunis, 
says :—‘ Peop'e pay visits at Tunis in rather a 
curious way, generally. On ordinary occasions you 
go, not exactly down your friends’ chimneys, but | 
something very like it. You walk from roof to} 
roof, and make a descent where you will down a| 
steep little staircase, communicating with a small | 
door in the terrace-roof; as there is neither knocker | 
nor bell provided, the visitée has no chance of say- | 
ing, ‘Not at home,’ and occasionally this must be | 


tiresome and inconvenient ; indeed, one of my Tunis 
friends told me she often found it unpleasant when | 


engaged in the various indispensable avocations | 
connected with a well-managed household. As for 
us, we had a very agreeable walk on the roofs, 
which are beautifully paved with broad stones, and 
often decorated with little avenues of orange-trees, | 
beds, and parterre of flowers, and clusters of afl 
kinds of sweet flowering plants—the orange-trees | 
affording a delightful shade in the heat of the day, | 


and the tlower-beds the most odoriferous breathings. | 


After we had thus promenaded for some time, we 
met the daughter of the American consul] who, like | 
ourselves, was taking an agreeable little prowl. | 
She invited us to come down the chimney, through | 
the trapdoor, and see her father and mother, which 
we had much pleasure in doing. The American 
consul’s lady told me it was so long since she had 
been in the United States, that she had almost for- 


gotten herown native place. After spending a short | 
time with Dr. Heap’s amiable family, we ascended | 
once more to the roof, and again proceeded to pay | 
a visit to Mrs. Ferrier. One could not help, how- | 
ever, feeling a little Paul Pryish, thus continually | 
and almost iiterally dropping in ; but we were soon | 


quite reconciled to these slight peculiarities of Tu- 
nisian custom.’? 


From the Evening Bulletin. 
THE SOLITARY WORSHIPPER. 
A single member of the Society of Friends in Boston, 
is said to have gone to their place of worship for some 
years after all his fellow-worshippers were dead, 


Alone and silent there he sat, 
Within the house of prayer ; 

Where once with him his brethren met, 
In silent worship there. 

They all had gone; the young and old 
Were gathered to the dead ; 

He saw no more their friendly looks, 
He heard no more their tread, 


Yet still he loved, as came the day, 
When they were wont to meet, 
To tread the old familiar way, 
And take his ’customed seat, 
Plain was the place, an humble hall, 
In which he sat alone ; 
The show of forms, the pride of art, 
To him were all unknown. 


No organ pealed its solemn notes, 
No choir the stillness broke, 

No preacher read the sacred page, 
Or to his hearer spoke; 

He needed not these outward things 
To wake the reverent mind, 

For other ends than such as this, 
They seemed to him designed. 
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In silence, gathered to himself, 
The Spirit he implored, 

And without speech, or outward sign, 
The Father he adored, 

And to his mind was opened then 
The meaning of the word, 

“¢ Ask and receive,” ‘¢ seek ye and find,” 
The Spirit of the Lord. 


That Spirit strengthened and consoled, 
And gave him inward sight, 
And on his lonely darkened path 
It threw a heavenly light. 
No morealone! Forhe had come 
To Zion's holy hill, 
The city of the living God, 
That saints and angels fill. 


The elders there, with silver locks, 
The sisters’ modest grace, 

The young in all their innocence, 
With glory filled the place; 

No clond of sorrow or of care 
A soul had ever known, 

That in that happy band he saw, 
Nor felt it o er alone. 


Their looks of peace, and love unchanged 
Assured his tiembling soul ? 

And bade him banish every fear, 
And every doubt control. 

With them again as when on earth 
He held communion sweet ; 

And, by their sympathy, was made 
For heaven's own worship meet. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Foreicx.—The steamship Illinois arrived at New 


| York April 9, from Navy Bay, which port she lett 


/on the evening of the Ist inst. She brings the 
| California mails of the 16th ult ; $2,094,404 in gold 
| dust on freight, and 375 passengers. 

| From Evrorpe.—The Cunard steamer Europa, 
| Captain Lott, from Liverpool, March 26th, arrived 
,at New York, on Saturday. By this steamer Liver- 
pool and London dates to the morning of the 26th 
ult., were received, 

Excianp.—Immense as the emigration of past 
years has been, the “exodus” this spring gives 
| promise of being greater than any previous season, 
| both to Australia and to America. 

Franxce.—The rumors of mischief brewing in 
the East caused the greatest alarm throughout 
France—au alarm, which did not subside until the 
publication in the Montteur of the following note: 

“ Private news from Constantinople lead to the 
hope that the complications which have happened 
in the affairs of the East, will be arranged without 
compromising the good understanding of the 
European Powers.” 

Turkey. -Via Paris, it is stated that the difficulty 
between Russ:a and Turkey has been adjusted. 

Spatn.—The Madrid correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle makes the following important state- 
ment :—*‘ Through the exertions of Lord Howden, 
the Spanish Government has agreed to give com- 
plete liberty before the end of the year to that class 
of negroes called emancipados, after the completion 

| of their five years’ constgnacton or apprenticeship. 
| Those emancipados who at the end of 1853 shall 
| not have finished this term of servitude, will be 
| Manumitted according as their several probationary 
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periods expire. This measure has been occupying 
the British Legation at Madrid, one way or another, 
for the last thirty years, and its concession now 
may be looked on as an earnest of better things, 
while it is not without its ccurage in the present 
disaffected state of Cuba.” 

Liverpool Corn Market.—Prices continue 
without material change; market, owing to holi- 
days, rather restricted. In Flour, rather a better 
feeling has been perceptible for fine qualities ; little 
doing in Corn. 

DomMesTIC.—PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE.—The 
bill making an appropriation for the establishment 
of aschool for idiotic children, has passed both 
houses. 

The Senate has negatived the joint resolution sub- 
mitting the question of a prohibitory liquor law to 
the people. 

Both houses have resolved to adjourn on the 19th 
inst. 

Marxe Liquor Law.—The returns of the recent 
election in Rhode Island, show a majority of 900 
for sustaining the law. A majority of the Assem- 
bly is said to be opposed to it. 
Minaesota the law failed in the Assembly by one 
vote. In Vermont the new law works well. In Bur- 
lington, most of the taverns got rid of their liquors 
before the law went into force, and but one drunken 
man has been seen in the place since. 


Minister To Spain.—Hon. Pierre Soule has been 
appointed. 

James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed Minister to England. 


Rat Roap Iron.—The Boston Rail Road Times 
says, that the railways now in course of construc- 
tion will require more than 2.000,000 tons of iron 
—enough to keep all the rolling mills in the world 
occupied for the next six years. 


Intinots RarLroap.—It is said 350 miles of the 


Iinois Central Railroad will be completed by the 
close of the year. 


From Catirornta.—The steamship Tennessee | 


ran ashore, during a fog, and isa total loss. Pas- 
sengers, 600 in number, and mails saved. 

Accounts from California mines are favorable. 
The town of Weaversville has been destroyed by 
fire, involving a loss of $100,000. 

The fullowing is the resnlt of the census of the 
State of California :—Whites, 201,856; Citizens 
over 21 years of age, 105.344; Negroes, 2.070; 
Mulattoes, 572 ; Indians domesticated, 33,539 ; For- 
eign residents, 59,991. 

New Gold mines of great value have been dis- 
covered in Oregon. 

Damages in $3,500 were awarded to B. Mat- 
thews, at Pittsburg, on Tuesday, against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, for personal injuries 
inflicted upon him, neugh the negligence of an 
agent of the Company. 

The receipts on the Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, forthe month of March, were $38,743, being 
an increase of $21,711 over the corresponding 
month of the previous year. The aggregate in- 
Crease on the first quarter of this year is $58,370. 

RartRoaps Centerine at Pirtspurc.—The fol- 
lowing composes the network of railroads of 
which Pittsburg will soon be the centre: 

The Pennsylvania railroad nearly completed ; 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, do.; Alleghany Valley, 
just commenced ; Pittsburg and Steubenville, nearly 


Iu Wisconsin and | 
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finished ; Cleveland and Pittsburg, finished to 
Wellsville ; Cleveland and Mahoning, commenced : 
Pittsburg and Erie, to be put under contract soon ; 
New Lisbon Union, to be put under contract soon, 


Waa the Intelligence Office of the 
| Northern House of Industry, No. 292 Green St. 
: above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and 
| half grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- 
cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 
cents for obtaining domestics. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 

Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 

would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 

hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 

and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 

| Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 

Silk Gloves, Mitts, &e., &e , 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this* Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica] practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
| except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference antl further particulars, address the 
| Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
| ¢4WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—It is concluded to commence 
the Suminer Session of this school the 16th of the 5th 
month, 1853, and continue twenty weeks. ‘Terms tor 
boarding, tuition, &c., $60 00 per Session. No extra 
charges. For circulars or further information, addres 
either of the undersigned. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26—6w. 


EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
i subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY, 


Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 











6t FRIENDS’ 


4) ANTED.—A young man of liberal education, 
as a Teacher, to go to Harford county, Md. A 
member of the Religious Society of Friends will be 


referred. Apply to 
P tial ENOCH CLAPP, 
No. 72 Dock st. 


NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 

COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 

BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence on the 
first of the Eleventh month, (November.) 

All the branches of athorough English Education ate 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course ef Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. . 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andatusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 


NRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
K Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. 

The Summer Sission of this Schoo! will commence 
on the first Second day of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches of a tho- 
rough English education will be taught. 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the 
session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 

Terms $50 per session. For further particulars 
address the Principal, Ercildour P. O., Chester Co., 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 


a. 
3d mo. 19—6t. Principal. 


Kemoval of frends’ Dry Goods Store. 

MHARLES ADAMS has removed his 5usiness lo- 
© cation to the 

S. E. corner of EIGHTH and ARCH Streets, 
where he intends keeping a general variety of 
FANCY, STAPLE AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
Also, his usual assurtment of 
PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 

C, A. takes this opportunity of thanking his old cus- 
tomers for their kind preferences, and solicits their con- 
tiuwance. 

Purchasers generally are invited to an examination 
of this stock, where they will find 

Good Goods at Low Prices. 
8th mo, 21—tf. 
EYRE & LANDELL, 
S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH! 
Philadelphia, 
Ht": established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quills, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L.’have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crage 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Eowann E. Erre. 

Ist mo. 11—tf. 





Wasurneton I. Lanpece. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse. 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 
* The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo. 
1853, and continue for twenty-two weeks. 
Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
OG" Stages meet the early morning and 23 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


ARPETINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet. 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 

Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. _ 
. INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Are! 
sts. Elocytion and Rhetoric in al! their depart 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
Visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Aprnorr, A. M. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, ,all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf 
RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to turnieh 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, between Schuyl- 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the asscrting of the 
Pressed Bricks. | WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
ist mo. 8—ly. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 





